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the James as it would have done had it been left alone. But it can 
scarce be doubted that the marching away of the Federal army after 
each successive engagement with the Confederates was accompanied by 
a continuous reduction of morale. It was perhaps a lucky thing that 
Malvern Hills afforded them such a strong position, else who knows 
what would have been the result of the last Confederate attack? That 
McClellan, the commander of this army, should after the battles have 
thought the Confederate forces to be "200,000 instead of 80,000," as 
they really were, is strong evidence of extensive demoralization, not 
only on his part, but on the part of the army which he commanded. 

Of General Lee Mr. Ropes speaks in terms of high regard. He has 
his faults like others, it is true. He was sometimes disposed to under- 
estimate his enemy, and to make hazardous movements which at times- 
brought his whole command into imminent peril. But in every battle 
Mr. Ropes says that his managements of his troops was superb. On 
page 253 Mr. Ropes calls him "the most accomplished soldier of the 
day." On page 370 he says that the conduct of Lee at the battle of 
Antietam was "a contrast" to MeClellan's in "vigor, skill and enter- 
prise," as especially shown in the employment of his available troops. 
On page 352 he says that had the army of McClellan at Antietam, with 
its 75,000 or 80,000 men, been commanded "by a Lee, with a 'Jackson in 
charge of one wing and a Longstreet in charge of the other, there would 
have been chance for the escape of the army of Northern Virginia." 
All this is highly creditable to Mr. Ropes, since he writes from the stand- 
point of the victors, and it is a common thing for the victors to magnify 
their own achievements and to detract from the exploits of their ad- 
versaries. During the siege of Richmond by Grant the words of Bren? 
nus were often written by the spies from the Federal army, who entered 
at night, upon the walls of the sleeping city, Vae Victis! 

A History of the American Nation. By Andrew O. McLaughlin, pro- 
fessor of American History in the University of Michigan. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1899. 

The work proceeds along the old lines of consolidation and anti-South, 
so popular among Northern extremists. Mr. McLaughlin writes like a 
well-informed partisan, but he is after all a partisan. He does not give 
history as it is, but as he wishes it to be. It is true that the nation is 
no longer in danger, and the truth may at length be told. But Mr. 
McLaughlin writes as if he did not think it was prudent to tell the 
whole truth. There is no danger of negro slavery; but he suppresses 
facts, just as if he feared really that Bob Toombs might rise from the 
grave and call the roll of his slaves in the classic shades of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Now Mr. McLaughlin would have the reader believe 
that in the outset of the government the constitution created a nation, 
and not a league. Fairness would at least demand from an impartial 
writer the statement that the nature of the Union was in controversy 
from the very beginning. It is a well-known fact that the Virginia reso- 
lutions of '98-'99 set forth the cardinal principles of the great Repub- 
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liean party; that this party destroyed the Federal party who held the 
National view, and that after 1824 all parties — Democratic party, 
formed in 1828, the National Republican, formed in 1828, and the 
Whig party, formed in 1834-1839 — claimed descent from the Republican 
party of Jefferson. The resolutions referred to pronounced the consti- 
tution "a compact to which the States are parties." It is in vain, there- 
fore, to say that the difference in the amount of power and the distri- 
bution of power between the government under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion and the government under the new constitution created a nation in 
the sense of a consolidated people, for the constitution of the Con- 
federate States, though differing to the same extent, created a league 
merely. Suppose in the present constitution of the United States there 
was a single clause, "This is a league of sovereign States," how would 
the operation of the laws on individuals, for instance, prejudice this 
declaration? According to the States-rights theory, each State has 
two governments. Through the Federal government the sovereign peo- 
ple of each State exercises all the powers enumerated in the Federal 
Constitution, and through the home government they exercise all the 
powers not expressly denied by the State and Federal Constitutions. 
If Mr. McLaughlin is not prepared himself to accept these conclusions, 
he ought to be candid enough to inform his readers that they were the 
views, in substance, entertained by many people, North and South, 
down to 1865. This was the Virginia doctrine. 

After the same manner Mr. McLaughlin allows his own personal 
feelings to dominate his references to slavery. He is frank enough to 
admit that "the importation of slaves till 1808 was sufficient to fasten 
the slavery system on the Southern States" (page 228, note). Yet, 
while he excepts Virginia, he appears to fix the responsibility for its 
continuance on the other Southern States alone. It is a matter of his- 
tory that the four New England States, instead of standing by Vir- 
ginia, voted with those very Southern States to permit this thing so dis- 
astrous in every respect. The excuse that Northern constitutional writers 
are fond of advancing, that the New England States at this time sacri- 
ficed their feelings upon the altar of the Union, for fear South Carolina 
might otherwise refuse to join the Union, will not stand. The real 
truth is that the New England States and South Carolina had a com- 
mon interest, for the slaves brought in after 1787 were almost entirely 
imported by New England ships. When Mr. Crittenden in 1860 pro- 
posed his compromise resolutions, which gave the South, in fact, noth- 
ing more than abstract guaranties in a Union overwhelmingly Northern, 
the New England States, being without that common interest, would 
not touch them in any particular, but preferred a desolating war to 
making any terms with South Carolina, with whom, despite the bitter 
protest of Virginia, they were eager to consort in 1787. Slavery was 
undoubtedly an evil to the South; but in the material aspect, at least, 
there were other evils even greater than slavery. One was the presence 
of the negro as a large factor in the Southern population, and the 
other was the unscrupulous imposition upon the South, by the Northern 
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majority, of commercial laws, which continually drained the South of its 
resources. If the South lagged behind the North in 1860, how about 
1900? Relatively, the South is far poorer to-day than she was in 1860, 
and it is because in doing away with slavery the negro and financial 
tyranny are still retained. In the single item of pensions to Federal 
soldiers, the South has paid the North more than France paid Ger- 
many for its war in 1873. 

Mr. McLaughlin makes many other errors, both of omission and of 
commission. Of the former, the following may be cited: He says no- 
thing of the attempt of the Northern States in 1786 to surrender the 
free navigation of the Mississippi in return for some advantages to the 
fisheries. In regard to the slave trade, he does not mention that the 
Virginia statesmen secured the passage of the law in 1820 denouncing 
the slave trade as piracy. He makes no mention of the African Coloniza- 
tion Society, nor of the movement in the Virginia Legislature, as late as 
1832, to abolish slavery. The first of these omissions is a very grave one, 
for it shows that at the very dawn of the constitution the Northern 
States made a deliberate attempt to stop the expansion of the South 
before, indeed, the national conscience was at all aroused on the subject 
of slavery. The latter omissions are also very grave, since they do not 
coincide with his theory that the cotton-gin promoted the growth of 
slavery, from the time of its invention in 1793. We have the highest 
authority — that of Eli Thayer, of Massachusetts, in his Kansas Crusade 
— that it was the abolitionists of the Garrison type that excited the 
South on the subject of slavery and chiefly started the spirit of conflict. 
Again, in likening the action of the Hartford Convention to that of Vir- 
ginia in 1799, Mr. McLaughlin fails to note the difference — that the 
action of the Hartford Convention was taken while the country was at 
war with a foreign government, while the action of Virginia was taken 
when the country was at peace — a most important difference. He is 
entirely wrong in saying that the tariff of 1832 reduced the tariff of 
1828. It in effect raised that tariff, for, while it took the rates off things 
like tea and coffee that did not enter into competition with things pro- 
duced in this country, it kept the rates on woollens and cottons at the 
same height. He places upon Jackson the responsibility of beginning 
"the spoils system," which he properly defines as giving "offices to par- 
tisans." This hit at Jackson is unjust, for it is well known that John 
Adams did as Jackson did, and filled all the public offices with partisans, 
keeping up the work down to midnight of the day preceding the inaugu- 
ration of Mr. Jefferson. He says, in another place, that Harrison de- 
clared for a bank charter. Harrison never declared for a bank charter; 
the Whigs had no platform, and in all the States they (Clay included) 
posed as the true States rights successors of the Republican party of 
1801. Whenever a pronounced Southern.man comes up, Mr. McLaughlin 
does not appear impartial. His authority for Tyler's administration is 
not the original record, but the second-hand and often gossipy expres- 
sions of persons notoriously unfriendly to Tyler and to Southern men in 
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general — Sehouler, Von Hoist, Thurlow Weed, etc. His reference to 
Mr. Tyler as President by "sheer accident" is misplaced. Mr. Tyler was 
President by virtue of election and the constitution, which creates a 
Vice-P resident for the very purpose of succession. As well might Queen 
Victoria be called "an accidental queen" because her accession was de- 
pendent upon the death of William IV. In the same spirit of detraction, 
Lincoln might be called an "accidental President" because his nomination 
was a surprise and his election effected by a minority of the people. 
Dr. McLaughlin quotes a belittling remark of Thurlow Weed about the 
nomination for the Vice-Presidency being offered to Mr. Tyler after all 
others had declined. Now, Weed was one of the very "tricksters" who had 
opposed Clay's nomination because he (Clay) had yielded too much to 
Southern views. All the more he feared Mr. Tyler, and we can well be- 
lieve that Weed and his friends were not anxious for his nomination j 
but the mistake of Mr. McLaughlin is that he gives any weight to 
Weed's machinations. So contemptible were these movements to Tyler's 
injury that, according to the statements of one of the conspirators, the 
effort failed in the case of Preston, of South Carolina, "since not a single 
Southern delegate approved the suggestion of his nomination for Vice- 
President." Weed and his friends — Webb, Seward, and the other anti- 
Masons — made the great mistake of supposing that their whispering in 
dark corners was the express voice of the convention. Mr. Tyler had 
already in 1836 received a nomination for Vice-President, and was un- 
doubtedly in 1839 the most distinguished Southern Whig. His nomi- 
nation was a matter of course. Mr. McLaughlin's account of the attack 
of Preston Brooks on Sumner is unfortunate, and is not supported by 
the report of the committee of Congress. Brooks advanced from the 
front, in full view of Sumner, and not from behind. On page 426, Mr. 
McLaughlin seems to say that "the South fought for slavery and not for 
home rule." The admitted facts of the case show the folly of such a 
statement. What had the South to gain for slavery by secession? Vir- 
ginia and other Southern States seceded when war had begun. Even 
South Carolina had every reason to know that her action would be met 
by war. The South had every reason to suppose that if she failed, she 
would be punished by the abolition of slavery; that if she succeeded, she 
would lose all protection from the fugitive slave laws. Secession greatly 
imperilled slavery in any event. Mr. McLaughlin must be blind, indeed, 
if he does not see that his own history shows, between the lines, that 
the South was struggling for home rule. The South resented the tariff 
because one totally alien section of the country, despite her united pro- 
tests, insisted on taxing her agricultural interests to death. She 
resented, on principle, the action of the North in regard to the territories 
after the question even had become an abstract one, for abstract or not 
the North deliberately had set up a rule of her own for a country ac- 
quired by the common treasure and common blood. What inducement 
had Robert E. Lee, and many other non-slaveholders like him, to head 
the armies of the South except home rule — devotion to his State? In 
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fact, it will be written some day that the South, having a domain half 
the size of Europe and a population much larger than many independent 
nations, with institutions totally differing from the North, attempted 
peacefully to set up a government of her own. She claimed to do so on 
the ground of natural right, on the ground of constitutional right, 
repeatedly claimed from the beginning of the government, and on the- 
ground of "an irrepressible conflict" which, according to even Lincoln 
and Seward, made union a mockery. Nevertheless, she was invaded from 
the North by great armies, her people slaughtered, her institutions over- 
thrown, and her territory dragged back into union with the Northern 
States on their own terms. The judgment of history must be the same, 
no matter how powerful the South becomes under the new order of 
things, or how fortunate for the world — as I hope it may prove — the 
result may be; the action of the North was a pure invasion and con- 
quest, and nothing else can be made of it. 

The statement made on page 420 that the "South was ready for 
war; the North almost entirely unprepared," is something so absurd 
that I do not recollect seeing such a claim advanced in even the partisan 
books of the North written twenty years ago. It suffices of itself to 
stamp Mr. McLaughlin's work as utterly unfair and untrustworthy. 
What a contrast Mr. McLaughlin affords to Mr. John C. Eopes, a 
Massachusetts man, in his Story of the Civil War.! 
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